says that "our European poetry has subsisted too long on the perpetual
repetition of the same fables; and it has been my endeavour for several
years to inculcate this truth, that, if the principal writings of theAsiaticks
wnich are deposited in our public libraries were printed with the usual
advantage of notes and illustrations, and if the languages of the Eastern
nations were studied in our great seminaries of learning, where every
other branch of useful knowledge is taught to perfection, a new and
ample field would be opened for speculation; we should have a more
extensive insight into the history of the human mind; we should be
furnished with a new set of images and similitudes; and a number of
excellent compositions would be brought to light, which future scholars
might explain, and future poets might imitate/ 54 This is more than
generous praise of Eastern poetry; it is verily a fervent plea for a literary
cross-fertilisation as well.

Jones's Essay On the Arts Commonly Called /rn/tat/Ve-which
along with the above essay appeared in his Poems in 1772-tries to put
the theory of the origin of poetry in a new perspective. He rejects the
Aristotelian theory of imitation and says that "poetry was originally no
more than a strong and animated expression of the human passions, of
joy, and grief, love and hate, admiration and anger, sometimes pure
and unmixed, sometimes variously modified and combined",55 When
an individual is under the pressure of intense passion, his voice too
would get a natural measure and cadence. Jones then proceeds to
analyse the various impulses that cause poetic creation. He feels that
even as poetry originates variously, it is differently received and enjoyed
by different people endowed with a variety of tastes and sensibilities:
and, finally, different types of poetry produce different types of impact
on the same mind. In conclusion, Jones says that "the finest parts on
poetry, musick, and painting, are expressive of the passions, and operate
on our minds by sympathy; that the inferior parts of them are descriptive
of natural objects, and affect us chiefly by substitution; that the
expressions of love, pity, desire, and the tender passions, as well as the
descriptions of objects that delight the senses, produce the arts what
we call the beautiful; but the hate, anger, fear, and the terrible passions,
as well as objects, which are unpleasing to the senses, are productive of
the sublime*'.56

Here, again, Jones admits that the subject is an Infinity' ; ars
longa, vita brevis !

54  Ibid, pp359-360

55  Ibid, p.363

* Ibid, pp.379-380
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